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EDITORIAL 


Has the librarian responsibility for what is in 
the books he provides for the use of readers ; 
if so, does he, indeed can he, recognize it or 
do anything useful about it? We do not 
mean, as the most important thing, his fear, 
reasonable or otherwise, of books which have 
too much sexuality. It is a major problem 
upon which no authoritative statement for 
our guidance has ever been made except 
perhaps the police inhibitions and the Roman 
Catholic indexes in the subject just men- 
tioned. That we can dispose of in the 
favourite saying of Stanley Jast ‘“The Bovril 
of today is the Mellin’s Food of tomorrow’’, 
and refer to the general shift of public 
opinion towards toleration, or a more easy 
regard for sex in literature. To deny sex is to 
deny life. The problem is one that does not 
affect any but public adult libraries, where 
the reader need not read any book which 
offends his code but is not privileged to 
interfere with the choice of others who alone 
can be responsible for their own reading. 
Thus the argument goes, but public men are 
concerned for the unlettered reader who 
chooses a book in innocence. These can 
cause much trouble. One of the annual 
reports before us puts another difficult angle 
of the question : the readers who invariably 
demand these books at the public expense 
and question the librarian’s assumption that 
he can refuse to purchase them. The school- 
girl is also a great concern to many : she is 
likely to know as much, if she is damaged by 
any book, as does her gratuitous protector. 
It would have been unthinkable twenty years 
ago for a national newspaper to publish the 
substance of a recent teacher’s assertion that 
after an address on the facts of life to a form 
of senior girls, one of the girls told her it 
was interesting but had come too late : all 
the girls in her form had experienced sex 
and “‘would be thought odd if they had not.”’ 
This seems an extreme case but it has a 
definite warning that the trouble does not 
originate in the library. 

That is enough for that particular matter. 
Much more subtle is the book which may 
contain actionable matter, slander or mis- 
representation of definite persons. The 
librarian who lent the book would not be 
likely to know that ; he would doubtless be 
freed from any blame by any Court. There 
are books which, involving no one person, 
can be inimical to truth ; histories that warp 


historical fact and twist it for party purposes. 
But, here, bad as the effect of the books 
may be, it has no legal evil unless a Mac- 
Carthy uses it in a milieu obsessed by par- 
tisan rancour. Nevertheless is there a much 
higher responsibility in the circulation of 
books which have been proved to be fraudu- 
lent or are declared to be so? Not long ago 
we had the revelation that the Piltdown 
skull which Charles Dawson, a geologist and 
antiquary in high esteem, “discovered’’ in 
1908 was in fact a fraud he had manufac- 
tured. It was however an acknowledged 
link in the chain of ape to man history ; 
many books mention it with esteem. Is it 
good to continue the circulation of Dawson’s 
own book and those of his followers which 
deflect the course of pre-paleolithic history ? 
Lately we have had challenged that splendid 
book of Sir Arthur John Evans, the Palace 
of Minos at Knossus, 1921-36, which gave, as 
from the chief student and investigator in the 
field, what we know of various aspects of the 
Minoan-Mycenaen civilization. It is alleged 
to misrepresent that history in various ways 
and that the artefacts and other evidences 
for his theories were not seen by him at the 
time he writes that he saw them and that 
deliberately, or unconsciously because of 
a lapse of time between his excavations and 
his diary entries of them. Should we there- 
fore scrap his fine folios if these allegations 
are proved? Such books as this would 
present difficulties to any of us ; the Univer- 
sity librarian would certainly not scrap this 
book, but he would ensure in some way that 
students knew of the challenge to it and 
to Dawson’s. That is we suppose the method 
all librarians can and probably do apply. 
They must go far to make it fully effective. 
With few exceptions all the classic histories 
have a partisan view, in spite of the his- 
torian’s desire to be neutral. There are 
bad history, bad travel, rancid politics, 
scurrilous writing in theological books and 
so on. How many competing sects are there 
in England alone ? Mr. Renton, the Under 
Secretary of the Home Office, told a Standing 
Committee of the House of Commons 
recently that there were a 1,000 kinds of 
religious bodies probably entitled to be 
registered under the Charities Bill. All have 
a literature which they expect to be repre- 
sented upon our shelves? Fortunately, much 
of this literature expires very rapidly. How 
much of it has survived the centuries ? 








We have not elaborated this theme, but 
it is one on which the librarian could be 
helped if there existed some sort of prin- 
ciples prescribing when a book which is well- 
written transgresses current taste, or panders 
to vicious or partisan forms of it. He must 
have a clear notion of what that taste is. He 
has always also to realize that, if a public 
librarian, he is a servant of his Council 
which expects him to protect it and the town 
or county from anything harmful. That the 
standard of protection as a rule is that for 
the hypothetic school-girl is the reason why 
it might be desirable to have an authority 
with the highest intellectuality behind us. 
This may be merely a dream ; and in this 
day of mass bookbuying for a mass-minded 
democracy, is perhaps impossible of realiza- 
tion and may be even undesirable ; for the 
matter is the most controversial in the whole 
of our work. That, perhaps, is why for many 
years we have evaded it. 


Tue SyLLasus Proposed 

There is no reason to suppose that the 
suggestions for the new Examination Sylla- 
bus will come officially before the Library 
Association in the Conference. Our Bye- 
laws no longer require that, as we have 
already asserted, but they are bound to be 
in the minds of the librarians at it, especially 
the younger ones, and it might allay some 
misgivings and anticipate questions if Miss 
Lorna Paulin, whose distinguished chairman- 
ship of the Education Sub-Committee has 
piloted the proposals thus far, would make 
a public statement about them. Everyone 
agrees that the existing syllabus satisfies only 
the public library assistant and him only in 
part. Modern public libraries cover so much 
more than the lending of books. Their staffs 
have to learn fully the principles of catering 
for the “‘I-want-something-to-read”’ patron ; 
it is a part of their job and to affect to despise 
him and his reading is arrogance and, may- 
be, suicidal nonsense. We have, however, 
to stress our call to be bibliographers, 
reference workers, technicians in the book 
processes and administrators in our own 
province. A syllabus, therefore, which, after 
laying down the technical studies, that alone 
differentiate the librarian from the scholar 
who is not one, allows the student to devote 
himself to the literature and librarianship of 
a subject and its accessories in a special part 
of knowledge in any part of the classification 
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in which he works or in which his aspirations 
to work lie, is most desirable. In the new 
examinations this plan may be realized ; 
it only extends more generally, that is to all 
subjects, what may be done now in several 
special subjects (and even today we the 
Assessors would consider a sufficient subject 
that by prior consent a student might offer). 
If the new syllabus succeeds—and does not, 
as some librarians of wide experience have 
declared, ruin the L.A., it will call for many 
adjustments and extensions of the examina- 
tion machinery, especially the finding of 
examiners in every imaginable subject of the 
right quality. The emphasis is on the 
literature and librarianship of a subject, if 
we read the proposal aright, and this is very 
different from the subject itself. Examination 
in that is not for the L.A. ; it is the business 
of the University and other instructional 
institutions. 

With this syllabus the First Professional 
Examination ends its brief career. That, 
rather doubtfully we think, was held to be 
an advance on the Entrance Examination 
although what it really did was to remove 
essay-writing from the examination and, 
with the smallest alteration ask precisely the 
same sort of questions and it seems to us 
was a better sieve through which to pass 
aspirants. Let it be admitted that more 
accomplishment in the G.C.E. is demanded 
of candidates and possibly the examiners 
are able to say that there has been improve- 
ment in the literacy of our entrants. The 
new syllabus seems to call every aspirant to 
a whole-time course at library school. If 
this becomes exclusively the way of becoming 
librarian one to two questions rise. Are the 
schools at present equipped for, and of 
“teaching strength to take the students ? 
Will the local Education Committees in- 
variably give to applicants the necessary 
grants for their attendance? Will the 
elaborate and extensive A.A.L. Corres- 
pondence Courses cease to be; they have 
done this work, committed to the junior 
association by the L.A. itself, extremely well. 
Possibly in a smaller way for those among 
students who will use them to prepare for the 
library school. It would appear on the whole 
that a strenuous and interesting future lies 
before us after the eighteen months for which 
the scheme “lies on the table’’—i.e. stays 
unimplemented in the L.A. Record for our 
digestion. 
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The National Archives of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 


By James Epwaros, F.L.A. 
Research Officer 


ArcuHiveEs do not exist simply for the use of 
scholars. They are first and foremost a tool 
of government, a means to greater efficiency. 
They are to the official what cases are to the 
They provide 
precedents ; they offer analogies. Often the 
scholar cannot work well or fruitfully without 
them and to him the archivist bears some 
responsibility. But first he must look to the 
needs of administration. It is this order of 
loyalties which governs the work of the 
National Archives of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land. 

In 1923, the British South Africa Company 
transferred political control of Southern 
Rhodesia to an elected legislative assembly. 
The company had received a charter from 
Queen Victoria in 1889 to develop the 
country north of the Limpopo river and the 
first step in this development was the des- 
patch in 1890 of a “pioneer column’”’ from 
the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope. This 
column disbanded at Salisbury, the present 
capital both of Southern Rhodesia and of 
the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 
From 1890 until the granting of responsible 
government in 1923, all European settlers 
owed allegiance, not merely to the British 
crown, but also to a_politico-commercial 
organisation. 

Shortly before the end of company rule, 
the administrative records which had accumu- 
lated in Salisbury since 1890 were divided 
into three large groups : those of interest to 
the new government departments ; those of 
‘“*historical’’ interest; and those of no 
interest. The first group of course remained 
in Rhodesia ; the second was transferred to 
the Head Office of the British South Africa 
Company in London ; the third was des- 
troyed. Soon afterwards, Mr. Dugald 
Niven, F.L.A., the Librarian of the Bulawayo 
Public Library, suggested that a collection of 
state archives be started, but nothing came 
of this until 1933, when Dr. J. G. Gubbins, a 
well-known expert on Africana, became 
interested in the idea. He permitted parts of 
his own collection to be shown at an his- 
torical exhibition in Bulawayo later the same 
year. It aroused sufficient enthusiasm for a 
national historical committee to be formed, 


which for the next twelve months or so 
vigorously preached Niven’s idea throughout 
the country. Finally, the Minister of Internal 
Affairs presented to Parliament an Archives 
Bill which the committee had drafted. On 
12 April, 1935, it became law and six months 
later the Government Archives opened in 
Salisbury with a staff of three. 

Until 1947 the new department had no 
responsibilities outside Southern Rhodesia. 
In that year, however, the territories of 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland each 
passed an ordinance to bring their records 
under its control. The Governor of Nyasaland 
had given his sympathy to the suggestion of 
a joint service as early as 1941 and the 
Archives Commission in 1945 persuaded the 
Central African Council of its benefits. Early 
in 1947 the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
issued a circular despatch on the preserva- 
tion of colonial archives and their use in 
research which served as a kind of imprimatur 
for the service. Depots were opened in 
Livingstone and Zomba and the department 
changed its name to the Central African 
Archives. 

Yet another change took place in 1953 
when the three territories combined to form 
the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 
Under the federal constitution archives 
became a “‘federal’’ subject but since a joint 
archival service already existed the only 
new thing needed was a unifying Act of 
Parliament to replace the separate acts 
which had governed the service up to that 
time. This was the National Archives Act 
of 1958 which gave the department its 
present title. 

High among the duties of the National 
Archives is that of providing a _ records 
management service to other departments of 
the federal and territorial governments. It 
controls for them those non-current and 
semi-current files which although of no 
immediate use occupy valuable space. It 
does not simply store them in premises whose 
rateable or rental value is lower than that of 
the offices from which they come. It organises 
the records and runs a reference service so 
that they can be produced, delivered and 
referred to when required. This aspect of 
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the department’s work must be regarded less 
in terms of the Public Record Office than of 
the work done by the General Services 
Administration of the United States of 
America, from which indeed it has derived 
some of its methods and much of its inspira- 
tion. A department wishing to transfer 
records draws up a Transmittal List which 
accompanies the records to the centre which 
is to store them. Normally very little “‘pro- 
cessing’ is needed if the records have been 
properly listed and packed in the special 
boxes which the centre supplies. They do 
not of course all have to be kept indefinitely : 
some can be destroyed at once, some after a 
period of years fixed by regulation or by the 
decision of a Records Committee, which 
examines schedules of records at more or 
less frequent intervals. Only a few of the 
records ever attain to the dignity of becoming 
“archives”. Those so honoured are dis- 
tinguishable from records not by some 
mysterious quality of romance or imaginative 
appeal but by the more simple characteristics 
of age and whereabouts. A file chosen for 
permanent preservation and more than 
thirty years old ceases to be a “record”’ as 
soon as it enters the archival repository. It 
then receives special treatment to make it 
more easily useable by research workers and 
the general public. 

It is or should be clear that under this age- 
rule, records which become archives in 1960 
will have been created in or before 1930. 
It means too that generally speaking the 
archives of Southern Rhodesia extend only 
seven years beyond the end of the British 
South Africa Company’s administration. 
Almost the same situation is found in 
Northern Rhodesia, which until 1924 was 
also under company control. Nyasaland’ 
archives are the exception: they reflect 
thirty years of continuous rule by the 
Foreign and Colonial Offices. Space forbids 
a detailed account of the archives of all three 
territories, so for purposes of illustration I 
shall describe those of Southern Rhodesia. 

I have said that in 1923 the British South 
Africa Company shipped its “historical 
records” to London. For some years before 
1939 the Government Archivist negotiated 
for their return and even consulted the 
Attorney General as to their legal ownership, 
but no sooner had agreement been reached 
than the irony of war settled their fate neatly 
and disastrously. One night in May 1941 


a cloud of incendiary bombs hit the com- 
pany’s offices and destroyed them all. The 
gaps have been partially filled since then in 
various ways but memories of the blitz still 
come to mind when valuable series of letters 
are found suddenly to end at unexpected 
dates. Nevertheless, incomplete though they 
are, the archives of the years 1890 to 1923 
fill three-quarters of a mile of shelves and 
items belonging to this period continually 
crop up in recent deposits. These additions 
are welcome but awkward. 

It was once supposed that all “Company 
records” had come to light. A survey made 
in Southern Rhodesia just before the war 
seemed to have brought them all under 
control. But despite the Pied Piper, there 
are still rats in Hamelin. There are still 
potential archives hidden away in the secret 
places of the earth. The National Archives 
could not, however, postpone the proper 
arrangement and description of those in its 
possession, despite their incompleteness. In 
1947, therefore, work began on an inventory. 
The basis of its arrangement and that of the 
archives themselves is the administrative 
structure of Southern Rhodesia shown in the 
estimates for the year ending 31 March 1924. 
The papers of each department existing at 
this date—Native Affairs, Treasury, Sur- 
veyor-General and so on—are grouped on 
conventional archival principles into classes 
such as Correspondence, Indexes, Registers, 
Reports, and within each class the series 
are arranged in what librarians would call 
a “natural’’ order—that which the records 
possessed before the Archives acquired them. 
Where no natural order exists or where it is 
so obscure that no amount of detective work 
can reconstruct it, an artificial order is 
imposed. But this order is as far as possible 
suggested by the archives themselves. When 
the arrangement is complete, each item 
receives an identification number which has 
some affinity to a class-mark in library 
classification. Each part of the number 
defines the place which the item occupies in 
a given sequence. The number L 4/2/1 for 
example indicates the Land Settlement 
Department, Correspondence, Subject Files, 
Advertising. None of the numbers has any 
general mnemonic value: A 4/2/1 means 
something quite different in the archives of 
the Administrator’s Office. The complete 
inventory for the years 1890 to 1923 occupies 
three large volumes of typescript. There is 
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Architect’s model of the new premises for the National Archives of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. The building on the left 
is the Repository and Records Centre. In the centre is the Administration Block on three floors and behind it the Research 
Library. 


also a card index under subjects. The 
inventory corresponds to a library shelf-list 
and the index to a kind of dictionary 
catalogue. 

The public archives are used chiefly in 
historical research, by officers of the federal 
or territorial governments, by visitors or by 
members of the staff. They serve as primary 
sources for students of political development. 
For the more personal aspects of Rhodesian 
history, the research worker must go to the 
collection of historical manuscripts. Here he 
will find the letters, journals, notebooks, 
maps and other literary remains of the 
explorers, missionaries, politicians, soldiers, 
administrators and plain men who have 
come into this part of Africa since the 
16th century. He will also find papers 
presented by societies, associations, business 
firms and institutions—which may be thought 
of as “unofficial”? archives. Although there 
are small collections of this kind in the 
Northern centres, they are concentrated 
mainly in the Salisbury headquarters of the 
department. The typescript guide to them 
fills three large volumes. Each entry is con- 
fined to the papers associated with one 
person—using that word in its legal as well 
as its human sense—and normally consists 
of a biographical or historical note, a list 
of the classes into which the papers are 
grouped and short descriptions of the series 
within each class. One effect of treating 


the papers from one source as a single unit is 
that letters or other documents written by the 
same person may be scattered throughout 
the collection. For this reason a card index 
is kept to show where they are. In some 
ways the guide resembles the inventory of 
the public archives but there is one important 
difference. Every folio of the more important 
collections is numbered and individual letters 
may be summarised at some length in the 
guide. 

Neither to the archivist nor to the research 
worker are archives and manuscripts wholly 
intelligible by themselves. They need the 
support of printed books. Before the archivist 
can properly arrange his archives he must 
know the administrative history of the 
department which produced them. Before 
he can assess the value of a collection of 
private papers, he must know something of 
the life of the person or society or institution 
from which they come. Likewise the his- 
torian, however deeply versed in general 
history, often needs to amplify or explain 
what he finds in the archives and manuscripts. 
He must have books to help him. What 
meaning is there in the journeys of David 
Livingstone if they are not set against the 
vast edifice of ignorance and invention which 
Europe called its knowledge of Africa before 
1800? The official too must have access to 
an organised collection of government pub- 
lications—annual reports, statistics, parlia- 
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mentary debates, statutes. There must also 
be somewhere in Rhodesia a “deposit library”’ 
for local literature. By purchases, by gifts 
and exchanges and by the administration of 
Printed Publications legislation for all three 
territories, the National Archives has created 
a Research library to serve all these purposes. 

It is impossible for any library in Africa to 
be insular, to confine itself wholly to literature 
on one territory. The scope of the Research 
Library resembles a series of concentric 
circles : in the centre are the three territories 
of Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland ; then come the adjacent 
territories of South Africa, Angola, Mozam- 
bique, Belgian Congo and Tanganyika ; next 
East and West Africa ; next sub-Saharan 
Africa as a whole ; then Africa as a whole ; 
and finally the British Commonwealth as a 
whole. This is of course a simplification ; 
the problem of race relations is not confined 
to the British Commonwealth and any 
comprehensive study of the nature of coloni- 
sation must include some treatment of other 
empires than the British. The Research 
Library can no more be properly described 
by one label than the average scientific 
library in Britain. 

Although the National Archives does not 
try to compete with the excellent museums 
which exist in Rhodesia, it has almost 
accidentally formed a collection of exhibits— 
paintings, drawings, seals, old guns, uniforms 
and other impedimenta which have in many 
cases come with additions to the manuscripts 
collection. These exhibits lead a busy life. 
Some of them hang on the walls of the 
public rooms, some are on display in show- 
cases, some are loaned to other institutions 
such as the Rhodes National Gallery, some 
emerge frequently from the store-room t6 
commemorate an anniversary which the 
Department wishes to remember. No his- 
torian despises a “visual aid’. Gibbon 
didn’t: he steeped himself in Roman 
coinage before writing the “Decline and 
Fall’ ; Trevelyan didn’t : he walked many 
miles over the Italian countryside while 
writing “Garibaldi and the thousand’”’. Like- 
wise, no one working on the “pre-occupation”’ 
period of Southern Rhodesia—the era of 
hunter, trader and missionary—could fail to 
be quickened by the sight of Selous’s elephant 
gun, a massive portable cannon with its 
stock covered in crocodile hide. “Just 
imagine” says Finaughty, a man in the same 


trade as Selous, ‘‘just imagine what it was to 
carry all day in the blazing sun a heavy old 
muzzle loader with your powder loose in one 
pocket, a supply of caps in another and your 
bullets in your pouch. Add to this that the 
gun ‘kicked’ one’s shoulder with almost as 
much force as the bullet struck the elephant, 
and you can believe me that it was no child’s 


play.”” The National Archives collection of 


exhibits therefore needs no apology. 
Indispensable though they are to the 
scholar needing original sources, archives 
and manuscripts have one enormous dis- 
advantage. They are by and large unique. 
Photography can partially overcome this 
problem but often the historian in California 
working on an African theme must journey 
thousands of miles to do his research. The 
archivist, no less than the librarian, must do 
what he can to “‘save the time of the reader”’ : 
he must have the freedom to “‘reproduce or 
publish any public archives’. This the 
National Archives Act permits. He must 
also provide printed guides, calendars and 
inventories for the material in his care. The 
Director of the National Archives has always 
been fully conscious of these imperatives and 
a scheme of publication was drawn up 
within ten years of the Department’s opening. 


In 1942 Sir Ernest Oppenheimer, founder of 


the Anglo American Corporation of South 
Africa, undertook to pay for half the estimated 
cost of the scheme. Professor J. P. R. Wallis 
was appointed editor. The first work in the 
series—called the Oppenheimer Series— 
appeared on Empire Day 1945. It was 
entitled The Matabele Journals of Robert Moffat. 
These are drawn from the Historical Manu- 


scripts Collection and contain the record of 


the establishment of the earliest European 
settlement in Southern Rhodesia, at Inyati 
in Matabeleland. A reviewer of this volume 
called it ‘‘a performance in the best tradition 
of English book production’’: every sub- 
sequent volume in the series is an attempt to 
maintain this standard. The last item 
appeared in 1956. There have been nine in 
all, among them the Northern Goldfields 
Diaries of Thomas Baines (3 vols., 1946), Gold 
and the Gospel in Mashonaland (1949), The 
Lambesi Journal of James Stewart (1952), The 
Southern African Diaries of Thomas Leask (1954), 
and the Zambesi Expedition of David Livingstone 
(2 vols., 1956). In 1947 King George VI 
accepted a set of the first six volumes in the 
series—specially bound by Douglas Cockerell 
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—as the colony’s official gift to mark the 
visit of the Royal Family. 

In June 1945 a second project was begun. 
This was to microfilm or photostat records 
relating to Rhodesia in Portugal, Italy, 
France and Great Britain, to classify, trans- 
late and eventually publish them. When 
this work is complete, it will provide a 
continuous printed record of the sources of 
Central African history from the end of the 
15th century to the thirties and forties of last 
century. Between 1949 and 1950, with 
financial help from the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York and (again) Sir Ernest Oppen- 
heimer, the National Archives despatched to 
Europe Dr. E. V. Axelson (Professor of 
Portuguese Studies in the University of the 
Witwatersrand) and the departmental photo- 
grapher. In little more than six months they 
had copied over 25,000 pages, dealing with 
the early history of Southern Rhodesia, 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland and the 
former regions of Mozambique known as 
Manica, Sofala and Rios de Sena. The 
finished project will consist of about 20 
volumes in one bi-lingual edition—the original 
Portuguese of the documents will be side by 
side with the English translation. Volume 
one is due to appear towards the end of this 
year. 

The scholar’s need for some guidance in 
the use of the archives is met by the Guide to 
the Public Records of Southern Rhodesia under the 
regime of the British South Africa Company 
1890-1923. This was published in 1956 and 
contains a general historical introduction, a 
summary and description of the records 
themselves, set out in the same style as the 
typescript guide mentioned earlier but with- 
out the identification numbers, administra- 
tive histories of all the departments covered 
by the guide and a detailed index. For a less 
technical account of the scope of the archives 
and of all the other aspects of the department’s 
work, the scholar (or any one else) may read 
the three omnibus reports issued between 
1947 and 1954. All three are intended, not 
merely for the professional archivist, but 
also for that convenient fiction the undif- 
ferentiated “‘general public’. I think even 
the most virulent critic of officialese will find 
them pleasant reading. 

In 1953 the department organised the 
“Court of Rhodes” at the Central African 
Rhodes Centenary Exhibition in Bulawayo. 
The catalogue of this exhibition included a 


Bibliography of Cecil Fohn Rhodes (1853-1902) 
which inaugurated the National Archives 
Bibliographical Series. This will be con- 
tinued as soon as the catalogue of the 
Research Library is complete. Other 
exhibitions devised by the department include 
one for the Empire Exhibition, Johannesburg 
1936-1937, one to commemorate the diamond 
jubilee of Nyasaland 1951, one to celebrate 
the coming of age of the National Archives 
in 1956 and one (the most recent) to mark 
the Queen Mother’s visit to the Federation 
in May 1960. For each of these exhibitions 
a descriptive souvenir was printed. 

Most archival institutions now have fully 
equipped photographic _ studios. The 
National Archives is among them. It employs 
a highly skilled professional photographer 
whose duties include supplying copies of 
archival, manuscript and printed material 
for official and private use, preparing 
exhibits, microfilming newspapers and col- 
lections of papers in the possession of other 
institutions. Among the latter have been the 
Coillard papers in the Royal Commonwealth 
Society and those held by the Societé des 
Missions Evangelique de Paris, the district 
notebooks of the provincial administration in 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, numerous 
private collections of manuscripts and of 
course the Portuguese records mentioned 
above. The equipment of the studio includes 
two microfilm cameras and microfilm develop- 
ing apparatus, a portable camera, a statfile 
camera, printers and enlargers, a glazing 
machine, a dry-mounting press and a duo- 
stat. There are two microfilm readers for 
the use of research workers in the head- 
quarters building and one at each regional 
centre. For copying items needed quickly, a 
Verifax copier is also kept at headquarters. 

Since almost the very first day of the 
department’s life, the Director has laboured 
to win for it a home of its own. After 
occupying successively a converted house and 
suites of offices in the city, it now resides in 
the main building of the Federal government 
in Salisbury. Although widely regarded as 
“the best furnished department in the place” 
it is in fact a danger both to the collections 
and to the staff. The humidity fluctuates 
like the pulse of a delirious man and should 
any of the upper floors become flooded, the 
effect on the National Archives would be 
ruinous. Now happily a migration is 
imminent. Early next year the department 








58 
will move to new specially designed and 
built quarters on the outskirts of the city, 


near the University College of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. This building is the fruit of a 
generous loan to the National Archives 
Building Trust by the British South Africa 
Company. As soon as the department moves 
in, the responsibility for the building will 
pass to the Federal government, which will 
then begin to repay the loan. 

The National Archives is part of the 
Ministry of Home Affairs. Under the 
general supervision of the Director, the staff 
is distributed between two main divisions— 
Archives and Records. The Principal 
Records Officer administers the records 
management programme, both in Salisbury 
and in the regional centres at Lusaka and 
Zomba, each of which is the immediate 
responsibility of a Records Management 
Officer. The Principal Archives Officer 
controls the Research Library, the Editorial 
and Publications section, the Historical 
Manuscripts Collection, the Photographic 
Studio and of course the Public Archives. 
The Research Library is managed by the 
Librarian. Public Archives, Historical 
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Manuscripts, the Search Room and _ the 
answering of historical enquiries received 
from other government departments or the 
general public are the responsibility of the 
Research Officer. The Editor working in the 
Editorial and Publications section is at 
present engaged on a history of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland for the Federal government. 
This will consist of four volumes : one each 
for Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland and a final volume for the 
federation as a whole. In both divisions there 
are Assistant Archivists. 

Although the National Archives has won 
the gratitude of scholars as far west as Los 
Angeles and as far east as Sydney, it has 
nonetheless kept its duty to government in 
the foreground. Indeed, it is doubtful 
whether service to the scholar could be so 
generous unless the official had first claim 
upon it. The satisfaction of the one gains 
from the necessity of the other. 


For permission to publish this article my thanks 
are due to Mr. T. W. Baxter, A.L.A., Director 
of the National Archives of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land. 
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Bibliography of Electrical Engineering—I 


By Suer_a A. SOMERVILLE 
Harris Public Library, Preston 


Tue overall picture of the bibliography of 
electrical engineering shows several definite 
tendencies due to the nature of the subject 
concerned. In a specialised applied science 
such as this, there is a need always for very 
up-to-date information. This shows in the 
bibliographical pattern in the wealth of 
current bibliographical material. Such infor- 
mation must also be made available as soon 
as possible, and this results in the many 
periodical tools. This need for speed, com- 
bined with the large output of information, 
is catered for by the comprehensive provision 
of abstracting services. 

Information in a field such as electrical 
engineering is often extremely specialised, as 
is exemplified by the very specialised biblio- 
graphies, such as those issued by the Science 
Library. In all scientific subjects research is 
very important, and the publications of 
research organisations often contain much 
valuable material not obtainable elsewhere. 
There is also special material to be considered ; 
for example, mathematical tables and form- 
ulas, valves and tubes, and technical termin- 
ology are all of great importance in electrical 
engineering. 

A literature search usually begins with 
bibliographies of bibliographies ; in this field 
the provision is very limited. Katherine 
Maynard’s Bibliography of bibliographies in 
electrical engineering, an American work, only 
covers 1918-1929, and thus is both limited 
and out-of-date by now ; useful only for the 
retrospective aspect. The Science Library 
published in 1946 a Classified list of biblio- 
graphies in the Science Library Bibliography Series, 
and a numerical list giving the same informa- 
tion. The former mimeographed list, ar- 
ranged in U.D.C. order, gives author, title, 
chronological coverage, date, number of 
references and serial number for each biblio- 
graphy. Electrical engineering is covered in 
this series by forty-three specialised biblio- 
graphies, one of which is in itself a_ biblio- 
graphy of bibliographies, namely, a List of 
books on automatisation in electrical engineering. 
This is quite short but very specialised, giving 
the number of bibliographical references in 
each work, and including foreign as well as 
British and American bibliographies. 


The Handlist of basic reference material for the 
use of librarians and information officers in electrical 
and electronic engineering, compiled by E. M. 
Codlin, was published by the Aslib Elec- 
tronics. Group, in January 1959. Having 
been compiled by a librarian, for the use of 
librarians, this is a fairly comprehensive and 
most useful and up-to-date guide to electrical 
engineering literature. It covers encyclo- 
paedias and dictionaries, handbooks and 
yearbooks, trade directories, guides to the 
literature in the form of booklists, periodicals 
lists, and subject bibliographies, and special 
material such as valves and tubes, tables and 
standards. The thirty seven pages consist 
completely of references to books, the only 
explanatory matter being in the useful anno- 
tations included, or in the introduction. 


The British Institution of Radio Engineers 
published in 1958, Library services and technical 
information for the radio and electronic engineer. 
This replaces the published library catalogue, 
and provides a far more useful guide, as in 
addition to the classified catalogue of books, 
author index, and list of periodicals in the 
library, it contains much information on such 
things as government publications, abstract- 
ing and translating services, and international 
bodies, to give but a few examples. Read in 
conjunction with Abstracts of principal papers 
published in the Journal of the B.I.R.E., this is 
intended to provide a comprehensive guide to 
all aspects of radio and electronic engineering 
literature. 

More general guides covering the subject 
field are also available. Holmstrom’s Records 
and research in engineering and industrial science, 
1956, contains much general information, 
with a long and useful section on British, 
foreign and international scientific organisa- 
tions ; while the literature of electrical en- 
gineering, and of its specialised branches, is 
dealt with at length in Roberts’ Guide to tech- 
nical literature, the only disadvantage here 
being the fact that it was published in 1939 
and therefore is sometimes out-of-date. The 
American counterpart, Dalton’s Sources of 
engineering information, 1948, is very compre- 
hensive, and is international, although with 
a natural emphasis on American material. 
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Material is arranged first by form ; for ex- 
ample, abstracts, bibliographies, general 
reference works, and then by subject, but 
unfortunately there are no indexes. 

In both comprehensive and _ specialised 
bibliographies, emphasis is on current 


material, older material being largely only of 


historical value. Retrospective bibliographies 
are therefore usually found only in the form 
of library catalogues, such as those of the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers, the British 
Institution of Radio Engineers, and the Insti- 
tution of Post Office Electrical Engineers. 
Comprehensive _ bibliographies, covering 
purely electrical engineering are few, and 
once again they are often in the form of lib- 
rary catalogues, for example the Catalogue of 
the Lending Library of the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers, published in 1950, with a supple- 
ment in 1953, is a very comprehensive tool 
both in subject and chronological coverage. 
Both author and classified catalogues are 
given with an alphabetical subject index, and 
over 3,200 volumes are included, reports, 
pamphlets, and periodicals being excluded. 
Current accessions are listed in the monthly 
Journal of I.E.E., thus making a complete 
retrospective and current bibliography. 

The Catalogue of the Library of the British 
Electrical and Allied Industries Research Associa- 
tion (B.E.A.1.R.A.), published in 1956, has a 
good chronological coverage, although there 
is unfortunately no regular method of keeping 
it up-to-date. This is wider in subject cover- 
age, covering pure and applied sciences, and 
contains a classified catalogue of books, an 
alphabetical list of periodicals, and an author 
index 

The Library Association County Libraries 
Section published in 1955 a Readers’ Guide 
covering electrical engineering. Arranged 
alphabetically in subject groups, this is quite 
short, giving only the main works in each sub- 
branch ; and an alphabetical subject 
index is included. Radio and television are 
excluded from this list, as they are covered by 
1 separate Readers’ Guide 


ject 


Dhere are many more general tools giving 
an almost complete chronological coverage ; 
for example, the British Science Guild Cata- 
logue of British Scientific and Technical Books 
covers text books and works of reference up 
to September, 192g ; the Science Museum 
Kooks on Iengineering : a subject catalogue of books 
in the Science Library covers hooks 1930-1955, 
but excludes periodicals and books of less than 


fifty pages ; Aslib’s British Scientific and Tech- 
nical books, based on the Aslib Booklist, is a 
select list of books and some government 
publications, monographs, reports and papers 
for the years 1935-1952. The Aslib Booklist, 
quarterly since 1935, and monthly since 1949, 
and the Science Museum Library Weekly 
Bibliography of Pure and Applied Sciences cover 
current publications. 

Selective bibliographies may be found in 
various forms. The Catalogue of the British 
Institution of Radio Engineers, published 1946, 
with a supplement 1950, and periodic acces- 
sions lists in the B.I.R.E. Journal, gives a 
good chronological coverage of radio en- 
gineering literature, while the Catalogue of the 
Institution of Post Office Electrical Engineers, pub- 
lished 1952, with supplementary annual 
accession lists to 1955, covers electrical, tele- 
graphic and telephonic science. 

The Science Library Bibliographical Series, 
previously mentioned, contains short, usually 
very specialised bibliographies of British, 
American and foreign books, for example, 
A Bibliography relating to barrier layer photo- 
electric cells, published 1941, with fifty-one 
references. B.E.A.1.R.A. bibliographies, 
compiled or revised on request, by the Infor- 
mation Service, are also very specialised ; 
references given do include books, but are 
largely to periodicals and B.E.A.I.R.A. 
reports. These bibliographies can be traced 
through the annual B.E.A.I.R.A. Sectional 
list of reports ; and Printed Circuits 1947-1956 
is a typical example. 

Less specialised longer bibliographies, 
usually in book form, are also available, for 
example, Bourton’s Bibliography of colour tele- 
vision, 1954, Meyrick’s Fifteen years of semi- 
conducting materials and transistors: a_ biblio- 
graphy, 1958, and Bibliography on physical elec- 
tronics 1954, a very good bibliography, pre- 
pared by W. B. Nottingham, and the stat? of 
the Massachusetts Institute of ‘Technology 
Research Laboratory of Electronics. Biblio- 
graphical information can also be obtained 
from publishers’ catalogues, for example, 
McDonald Technical Books covers electrical en- 
gineering, giving fairly comprehensive re- 
views by technical journals, and indicating 
the standard of the books. ‘Two of the pam- 
phlets issued by English University Press, 
Engineering books and Science books, cover elec- 
trical engineering, and give short reviews, 
including indication of the standard of the 
books, 
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Bibliographies can also be specialised with 
regard to the kind of material covered. For 
example, mathematical tables, of great im- 
portance to electrical engineers, are covered 
by Fletcher’s Index of Mathematical Tables, 
1946, a comprehensive work which indexes 
tables by their functions, and gives discussion 
and information on the tables as well as much 
bibliographical information. A shorter but 
more recent bibliography of mathematical 
tables, by C. R. Sexton, can be found in the 
number of Product Engineering for July 1957. 
Scientific abbreviations, signs and symbols 
are also covered, for example, by Buttress’s 
World list of abbreviations of scientific, technolo- 
gical and commercial organizations. The Film 
Committee of the Association of Scientific 
Workers has published a Graded list of scientific 
films, second edition 1952, which provides 
access to another example of specialised 
material. 

The majority of text books, handbooks and 
reference works contain bibliographical in- 
formation, for example, Meares and Neale 
Electrical engineering practice contains good 
bibliographies at the end of every chapter ; 
and very up-to-date bibliographies are given 
in the annual works such as Marton’s Ad- 
vances in electronics, but these usually refer to 
the contents of the particular chapter to 
which they are attached, and are intended 
for further reading on that subject. Com- 
pletely independent bibliographies may also 


be found in such works, a good example of 


this being Molloy’s Electrical Engineers’ 
reference book. This has been published almost 
annually since 1945, and contains a separate 
fifty four page bibliography, the entries in 
which, although arranged in subject groups 
corresponding to the text of the book, consti- 
tute a good up-to-date bibliography of books, 
periodical articles, British Standards and 
B.E.A.1,.R.A. reports. A separate shorter 
bibliography of periodicals is also included, 

Library accessions lists, or genera! lists and 
reviews of new books are found in many 
periodicals. The /.£.£. Journal lists library 
accessions monthly, reviewing some of them, 
while longer reviews of other new books ol 
interest are often given also. An American 
periodical Electrical Engineering lists accessions 
to the Engineering Societies Library, re- 
viewing these and other technical books of 
interest ; the reviews are short, as quite a 
large number are given, including reviews of 
some British or foreign works, Another 


American periodical Electronics gives short 
reviews, largely of American books. Ele- 
tronic Engineering, the British counterpart of 
the former example, gives fairly long, signed 
reviews of British and American books, which 
are included in the annual index. Shorter 
reviews are found in Electronic and Radio En- 
gineer and Electrical Review, the latter issuing 
them irregularly. 

There are no schemes of co-operation 
restricted to just electrical engineering, and 
therefore no union lists of books or periodicals 
from this source. There are, however, many 
schemes dealing with science which have 
union catalogues or lists. For example, the 
Hull scheme for the interloan of technical 
publications, which began in 1953, has a 
union catalogue covering scientific and tech- 
nical books and periodicals in twenty eight 
libraries. Luton and district technical infor- 
mation service published in 1955 Technical 
periodicals available in the Luton area, a location 
index of 365 periodicals in seventeen libraries; 
while in 1957 C.1.C.R.1.S. published a List 
of scientific and technical journals available for use 
in West London, which lists but does not locate 
the periodicals. The Reference and Special 
Libraries Section of the Library Association 
has two union lists of scientific and technical 
periodicals, one issued by the Northern and 
the other by the Western group. D.S.LR. 
have published two union lists of periodicals, 
in 1957 the Last of sctentific and technical 
periodicals in D.S.1_R. libraries, covering twenty 
four libraries, and giving a comprehensive 
and international bibliography of periodicals, 
and in 1952, the Lest of scientific periodicals in 
Glamorgan and Monmouthshire. 

Bibliographies of periodicals come in 
various forms. The former of the D.S.1.R. 
lists previously quoted is a useful biblio- 
graphy. Molloy’s Electrical engineers’ reference 
book contains a separate bibliography ol 
periodicals, which covers about ninety British 
and American journals. A general classified 
index Overseas newspapers and pertodiwals con- 
tains a bibliography of periodicals in alpha- 
betically arranged subject groups, informa- 
tion on which can be found in the main text ; 
and electrical engineering is provided tor 
under electricity and electronics, engineering, and 
radio and television. Single firms often compile 
their own bibliographies, tor example Parsons 
of Neweastle upon Tyne have a list of all 
periodicals taken, arranged in subject groups, 
giving a good bibliography of British and the 
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main foreign electrical engineering periodi- 


cals, but these lists are usually for the use of 


that firm only. Periodically, the ELE. 
journal will contain a list of the periodicals 


taken by the library, usually numbering 
about 550 and including many foreign 
periodicals. 


Due to the nature of the subject, and the 
volume of material involved, electrical en- 
gineering is well provided with abstracting 
and indexing services, and although it is true 
that all articles on a subject are never in- 
cluded in one abstracting service, the majority 
of electrical engineering articles are covered 
by one or more of the following. Science 
Abstracts, the primary British example, are 
published monthly by I.E.E., Section A 
covering physics, and Section B electrical 
engineering abstracts. The signed, indicative 
electrical engineering abstracts are arranged 
in U.D.C. order, with an author index : 
much foreign material is included, the lan- 
guage in which an article is written being 
indicated in the abstract. If required for 
mounting on cards the abstracts can be ob- 
tained printed on one side of the paper only. 
Annual author and subject indexes are pub- 
lished, which, when bound with the twelve 
copies provide a simple and effective key to 
the majority of electrical engineering articles 
of the previous year. 

Two major American tools are the En- 
gineering Index and Industrial Arts Index, the 
latter now appearing in two parts as Applied 
science and technology index and Business periodi- 
cals index. Of the two, Engineering Index is to be 
preferred, as it gives short abstracts of about 
50,000 articles in about 2,500 periodical 
publications per annum, including many 


. 


The School’s Library 


foreign periodicals, while the latter indexes 
the articles only, and does not include foreign 
articles. Although the recent division of 
Industrial Arts Index was an improvement it 
still covers a wider field than the other, and 
therefore is not so useful for just electrical en- 
gineering, and it also lacks the author index 
of the latter. The /ndustrial Arts Index is issued 
monthly with quarterly and annual cumula- 
tions : the Engineering Index is issued annually, 
although there is a card service to keep sub- 
scribers up-to-date during the year. 


The Index of Technical Articles, a new 
monthly classified index, covering British 
periodicals, with subject and author indexes, 
was published only from January 1957 to 
July 1958, and although it was very up-to- 
date, it is not a great loss as British periodicals 
are quite well indexed by the existing tools. 


Abstracts in specialised branches of the 
subject are also available, for example, Radio 
Abstracts, prepared by the Radio Research 
Station of D.S.I.R., are published in Elec- 
tronic and Radio Engineer, a monthly periodical, 
and in the Proceedings of the Institute of Radio 
Engineers New York. The indicative ab- 
stracts, arranged in classified order, include 
foreign articles, and annual author and sub- 
ject indexes are published separately by 
Electronic and Radio Engineer. The Technical 
Information Service of the Central Electricity 
Generating Board issues a fortnightly Digest, 
containing authoritative abstracts of British 
and foreign periodical articles, with details 
of translation services. The B.I.R.E. pub- 
lished in 1954 Abstracts of papers which have 
appeared in The Journal of the B.I.R.E. over the 
past fifteen years, a useful bibliography of ab- 
stracts. 

To be continued 


By Martrue BARNETT 


Iv hasn't been so very long ago that the 
educators of the United States were eagerly 
and busily concerned with providing a totally 
free education for every child up to the age 
oA sixteen or eighteen Their vociferous 
advocacy and earnest eflorts have paid off. 
Most states now have co npulsory education 


laws which dictate that a child must attend 
school until he reaches a specified minimum 
age. 

Present day educational attention has 
turned to the type and adequacy of teaching 
resources within the individual schools across 
the country, It is significant that the pri- 
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mary concern was directed toward achieving 
an effective library—with resources, services, 
and competent personnel to run it. 

A long step toward this is the just-published 
STANDARDS FOR ScHoot Liprary PRro- 
GRAMS by the American Association of 
School Librarians, a Division of the American 
Library Association. 

In response to requests from vast numbers 
of school librarians—representatives from all 
types of national professional education 
associations met to formulate the material 
which would appear in this publication. 
Substantially, they intended it to be a guide. 
Their purpose was to set up minimums 
which could be tailored to fit any individual 
school by those directly concerned with the 
library in that school. They deeply and 
sincerely felt that a superior school library is 
a fundamental essential toward providing 
education of high calibre. 

One of the first considerations was what a 
proper school library was Nor. All agreed 
that it was not composed solely of a collection 
loaned from the public library—or a service 
entirely dependent upon periodic visits by a 
bookmobile. Above all, it should not be 
merely a limited number of books on a shelf 
or two in a classroom corner. 

To combat this somewhat limited philo- 
sophy, basic quantitative and qualitative 
standards were then itemized. Such recom- 
mendations carried the stipulation that they 
were to serve as evaluation guides when con- 
templating the local library programme. 

Any professionally trained school lib- 
rarian is vividly aware of the vital importance 
of a dynamic library within the school 
curriculum. He feels he is justified, therefore, 
in being impatient with myopic thinking on 
the part of administrators who choose to 
regard the school library as a luxury. It is 
no more a “luxury” than any other material 
for instruction—since it is, or should be, a 
most integral part of instruction and learning. 

Building an effectively utilitarian school 
library is a constantly evolving process which 
takes continued effort and years of long range 
planning. The programme as set forth in 
the STANDARDS is emphatic in its acknow- 
ledgement of this. 

Data issued from the U.S. Office of 
Education shows that there are vast numbers 
of schools in the United States which have no 
library at all. ‘Therefore the STaNDARDs 
presents an endeavour not only to convert 


school administrators to the doctrine of at 
least some nature of a working library for 
every school, but also provides a comprehen- 
sive and adjustable yardstick for the organi- 
zation and establishment of it. 

It suggests, for a school with a population 
of 200 to 550 students, a school library area 
with a seating capacity of 45-55 students. 
This implies a specific area strictly for the 
purposes of the library—and not to be com- 
bined with any other instructional services. 

To serve this group, the STANDARDs 
advises that at least one full-time librarian 
and a half-time clerk be employed . . . for a 
school of 200 students. The graduating 
scales above that is one full-time librarian 
for every 300 students up to the maximum 
of goo students. When the school population 
reaches more than that, it is further coun- 
selled that the full-time librarians be pro- 
vided at the rate of one to every 400 students. 
The clerical help in most cases would be at 
the rate of a full-time clerk for every 600 
students . . . or at least a half-time clerk in 
schools from 200 to 400. 

In the matter of funds, it is customary to 
set up in the annual budget amounts to be 
spent for books only, with additional money 
as required for necessary supplies, equipment, 
unabridged dictionaries, magazines, news- 
papers, binding services, encyclopaedias, and 
library furniture. As the librarian possesses 
equal status with any other member of the 
staff, salary for those services are combined 
with theirs when setting up the school budget. 

The Sranparps advances considerable 
discussion and counsel for the establishment 
of a completely new library for the school. 
After the library has been operating for 
some time, it then submits for consideration 
an annual budget in the neighbourhood of 
three to five hundred pounds p.a. for books 
only in schools of 200-250 students. For 
larger institutions, this budget could be 
figured on the basis of two to three pounds 
per student p.a. 

For any school up to a thousand population, 
the collection should be a minimum of 6,000 
to 10,000 volumes. Larger schools at the 
rate of ten books per student. Minimals are 
suggested for other materials, discussion of 
which is unnecessary here. 

There should be a library, too, for the 
particular use of the professional staff of the 
school—a highly flexible collection reflect- 
ing mainly the current publications educa- 
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tional and related fields ; outdated material 
to be constantly weeded out and discarded. 

For both students and staff there should be 
a complementary collection of supplementary 
materials specifically geared to the needs of 
the individual school. 

And finally, it has become more or less of 
a universal practice to house the collection 
of audio-visual materials within the library 
centre. Although this is customary, the 
budget for these instructional materials is 
entirely separate from the library. When 
housed in the library, the personnel needs 
are increased by one-fourth. 

This is, of course, merely a brief enumera- 
tion of a few of the minimums which might 
be set up as goals for a good working library 
within any school. There is no such thing as 
the merits or demerits of the STANDARDs’ 
suggestions—since it is assumed that local 
conditions dictate extent of what is actually 
accomplished. 

Realization of whatever developments are 
made and standards of services achieved is 
entirely the result of co-operative endeavour 
by all those who are actively interested in 
the local school. Assuming that there exists 
an eager and enthusiastic interest, no success- 
ful programme can be executed by trying 
to do too much in the beginning and all at 
once. There must be a period of long and 
effectually planned growth in order that the 
library may be an eminently practical 
instructional tool in the school curriculum. 

Primary consideration in working toward 
this aim, is the choice of person to serve as 
administrative librarian. Of course, he must 
be professionally trained as a school librarian— 
preferably with considerable experience as 
well—and he should have served as a 


. 


successful classroom teacher in a major 
portion of the grade levels of the school. 
Beyond these, the librarian should possess 
the attribute of being beloved by children 
of all ages, should know the basic standards 
of a high calibre of child guidance, and should 
have at least a modicum of experience in 
some area of administration involving people. 
The endowment of a flexibly open mind is 
assumed. 

Actively working school librarians have, 
in general, given their pleased stamp of 
approval to this gratifying and comprehensive 
publication. They have expressed strong 
opinions that here is something quite con- 
crete, an eminently workable end toward 
which all are able to direct their energies 
as well as aims. 

Exceedingly few designate the contents as 
effluvia of a fantastic dream world. 

Dogmatic critics come, in general, from 
the ranks of the unconvinced whose class- 
room teaching is entirely circumscribed by 
the highly sterile method of unholy matri- 
mony with the textbook. It would take a 
more earth-shaking movement than this 
publication to jar their tenderly nourished 
prejudices from the internecine depths of 
the instructional ruts. 

And finally, for those who feel impelled to 
argue that a school library is a redundancy, 
there is this to consider : What would you 
think of the carpenter who was building 
your house, who went to a tool crib many 
blocks away to borrow the tool he needed 
each time he needed it ? On your time, too ! 

Then why expect a student, who is also 
a workman, to complete his job of work 
with the tools for it located at an incon- 
veniently distant point ? 





By the time this issue is published the 
Scarborough Conference will have been 
concluded. Readers may, however, be 
interested to know that their own impressions 
of the week’s events will be confirmed or 
contradicted in his usual pithy and enter- 


taining style by Jack Dove, Borough 
Librarian of Hove, in the October issue of 
THe Liprary Wortp. Mr. Dove, who 


covered the Torquay Conference for us 
last year, has promised not to restrain unduly 


any irreverence which the words or actions 
of participating members arouse in him. 
We on our part have refrained from giving 
him a list of names which must be mentioned. 
Also in the October issue we hope to include 
the second part of Miss Somerville’s Biblio- 
graphy of Electrical Engineering, and if 
space permits we have some terse comments 
on the Library Association by Roderick 
Cave in Jamaica.—Epiror, 
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the KNOWLEDGE IN COLOUR series... 


MY FIRST 


Ficvouaren 








MY FIRST ENCYCLOPEDIA IN COLOUR 9/6. Beautifully drawn pictures and 
very simple text make this unbeatable value for the younger child. Full colour 
throughout. Available now. 

THE STORY OF MAN 9/6. A pageant of history from the times of the cave-man 
to the age of rockets for the five-to-ten-year-olds. Lavish full-colour illustrations 
throughout. Available now. 

AROUND THE WORLD IN COLOUR 9/6. A _ magnificent and colourful 
introduction to what the grown-ups call ‘“‘geography’’. Full colour on every page with 
simple and informative text. Available now. 

















TWO EXCITING 
& COLOURFUL 
ENCYCLOPEDIAS 


* 
17/6 acs 


THE EVERYDAY ENCYCLOPEDIA. This magnificent book has an entirely new 
pictorial approach to the worthwhile task of explaining the modern world to young 
people. With 300 pages — all in colour. Available now. 

THE NEW ENCYCLOPEDIA for the younger generation. Now firmly established 
as a popular favourite with children, this unique colour-encyclopedia will be available 
again for the Autumn. Over 300 pages, over 1000 illustrations. Size: 11}’ x 8}’’. The 
perfect Christmas gift. 


PAUL HAMLYN * SPRING BOOKS 


SPRING HOUSE x SPRING PLACE x LONDON N.W.5 x Tel. GUL 6016 
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MEMORABILIA 
SEPTEMBER 
Though the appearance of certain flowers 
in house and garden are harbingers of autumn 
and the end of summer, September is still a 
holiday month and, writing as I do in mid- 
August, I still hope that some compensations 
for August deluges may be afforded us in 
what I have always regarded as the extension 
of the holidays and the crown of them—the 
Conference. Obviously no comment on the 
proceedings can be made in this issue of 
Tue Liprary Worip; that, with the 
assistance of those I hope to meet in Scar- 
borough shall appear later. This issue, how- 
ever, is due in the actual week, when apart 
from the matters that are published pro- 
gramme items, in our minds and on our 
tongues will no doubt be the revolution in 
Library Association affairs proposed in the 
July L.A. Record. The whole fabric will be 
changed by them, and to me it seems 
axiomatic that only the whole Association 
can make so complete a change. Or am I 
exaggerating ? The original makers of the 
Association in 1877 were not mainly public 
librarians although some were amongst 
them, and the non-public men’s descendants 
will now come into their own again. The 
demand for and great increase in public 
libraries which marked the nineties and the 
subsequent years before the 1914-19 war, 
as well as the years immediately after it, so 
increased the numbers of rate-paid librarians 
that, on a democratic basis, the non-public 
librarian retreated for many years to the 
background. Some, however, remained with 
us, as Tedder, Guppy, Wyndham Hulme, 
T. W. Lyster, Sir John MacAlister, Sir John 
Ballinger—what a fine crowd they were !5 
and later Luxmoore, Newcombe, and that 
succession of other librarians of the British 
Museum, Esdaile, 
Great souled, great-framed and 
great in thought and speech, 
In learning great and in that 
greatness wise, 
who helped in modern time to “bridge the 
chasm” between the two main types of 
librarian ; and Dr. Oldman, and Sir F. C. 
Francis. How much do we who meet at 
Scarborough this month owe to them | And, 
yet, such men, unless they were representa- 
tives of sections, or held honorary office, 
could never be sure of election to the Council 
on a rational basis of one member one vote. 


I imagine the new constitution will in some 
way amend that stupidity. 


LocaL AUTHORITY AND OTHER DELEGATES 

That, however, is not the most drastic 
change. THe Lisrary Worvp has not taken 
sides—change of some sort is inevitable if 
the L.A. is to be a professional, controlling 
organism : the librarian in it must be dif- 
ferentiated clearly from the non-librarian 
who cannot be allowed to control his training, 
qualifications or status. The intervention of 
the latter in our meetings on matters of 
professional consequence causes so much 
friction that we feel we are better without it. 
What is wanted is the adherence and 
sympathy of Local Authority representatives 
but not their power over us. It is as simple 
as that. Is it really necessary for our authority 
members to be actual, elected ones if they 
want to come to conferences? Surely not ; 
they attend those of public health workers, 
finance officers, engineers and others con- 
cerned with the activities in which local 
authorities are engaged. They confer har- 
moniously but I am sure that in every case 
of matters that affect their officers as pro- 
fessional men they are not expected to 
confer. So the new constitution excludes 
them as members and voters, but does leave 
us means of welcoming them as guests. 


Exir—rtuHe A.A.L. ? 

Other points are the hope to confine 
A.A.L. membership to the under-thirties ; 
two adult library associations split the funds 
available unreasonably and keep apart 
bodies which fortunately are not but can be 
in direct antagonism. I should be sorry to 
see the A.A.L. go ; like most of my generation 
I lived in and served it in my day, but we 
were very young men ; there was hardly a 
man on the Council over thirty and we were 
substantially a students’ body. It is much 
the same today except that unfortunately 
we have all grown older. I hope, however, 
that some way may be found of keeping, as a 
more or less independent body, the student 
members in association, with their own 
income to dispense. All the older men and 
women, however good, and whatever their 
rank, should be workers in, with, and for 
the Library Association. 


CHARGING SYSTEMS 

I am hoping that the enquiry being made 
by library workers in the Manchester area 
into “Charging systems’ will soon be com- 
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pleted. It seems a small matter to which to 
devote much enquiry, but, when the matter 
is considered, there has never yet been a 
perfect system. By that I mean one that 
without delay will tell me where a book is 
(who has it), when it went out and when it 
is overdue. It will also tell me what books 
a borrower has taken out previously by 
some means so that books which are defective 
can be traced to the maker of the defect, and, 
so my perfect system, would give me complete 
knowledge of the reading habits of my readers 
and control of the books that are thought 
to be in my charge. The trend today is to 
loosen all these controls ; to regard books as 
expendable and their loss less costly than 
would be the surveillance that a _ perfect 
system would be. However I note that the 
token system is spreading which more than 
any other leaves the librarian in darkness. 
It is justifiable at Westminster which has 
probably the greatest rush hours than any- 
where in England; but Mr. McColvin 
himself says it has been devised only for 
those conditions and his results seemed to 
have approved its use. County libraries 
have adopted it, too, on what grounds I 
am not sure. But Holborn, which is West- 
minster’s nearest neighbour and might be 
thought to have similar problems has 
rejected the token for a punch card charging 
system. And, from its last annual report. I 
learn that Chatham has introduced the 
system. I know that Worthing uses it satis- 
factorily as now do some county libraries. 
On the other hand, Dudley has tried and 
abandoned it “owing to the practical 
impossibility of telling where books are’. 
An ideal system is yet to be found but there 
are already good ones, at least in part, and 
the report from Manchester will, or should, 
help in the scrutiny of all of them. 
. -€--2 

I have not yet read The Climate of Book 
Selection, edited by J. Periam Danton, a 
98 page book issued this year by the California 
University Press (we get it through the 
Cambridge University Press) ; but the review 
in the T.L.S. says these acid things : “‘What- 
ever lip service the American librarian may 
pay to the freedom of his shelves he is 
tempted in practice to keep them clear of 
anything controversial. Censorship, in short, 
comes more from nervous officials inside the 
library than from busybodies outside it.” 
If this is so, and I feel there is some exag- 


geration here, there must be those of whom 
the librarian is afraid. The librarian is one 
who is answerable to a board of some sort 
over there just as the British librarian is. 
There may be something in the letter 
written recently by an American to an 
English newspaper. “‘You and we fought for 
liberty during the war ; we won the war, 
but you kept the liberty.” Returning to 
the review of Danton “The study”, it goes 
on, “shows that things were far from well 
with the librarians in California. They felt 
themselves treated as inferior. In the schools 
they were likely to eat their lunch with the 
clerks. There is much in this vein”. If such 
a differentiation between the academic 
teaching staff and the academic librarian is 
made, it must be because the librarian puts 
up with the impertinence. It is just possible 
that the separation comes from the absence 
of the teaching function in the librarian and 
teachers do not find him interesting. It 
cannot come from the fact that librarian 
means “woman” in so many American 
libraries, because in the English refectory 
teachers are often women who eat quite 
naturally with any branch of the professional 
staff. The profession should be strong enough 
to demand the respect due to their calling. 
Where does the A.L.A. come in this matter ? 
* * * 


LIVERPOOL FLOREAT 

It has been a pleasure at last to find time 
to read the Liverpool Bulletin, volume 8, 
1959-60. It is a charming octavo on plate 
paper which is issued three times yearly. 
This one deals with the city’s Commonwealth, 
American and International Libraries and is 
the work of Dr. G. Chandler, whose portrait 
I was glad to see in “Profile”, which I hope 
will be the first of a series of such portraits, 
because it is a pity that the only portraits of 
well-known librarians appear in our journals 
only when they become president and not 
always then. You may not like it personally, 
but a man becomes rather more than a 
name on a backstrip of his book or as a 
signature to an Annual Report if we can see 
him pictured for us. But, to return to 
Dr. Chandler’s Bulletin, it is really well- 
illustrated with portraits, mainly of dis- 
tinguished personages opening departments 
or examining interesting exhibits in them. 
Amongt these were the American Ambassa- 
dor, the Minister of State for Commonwealth 
Affairs, the German and the Italian, Brazilian, 
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Turkish and Burmese Ambassadors, and of 


Mrs. V. L. Pandit opening an exhibition, 
amongst others. It is also a good souvenir of 
Princess Margaret’s visit on November 1th, 


1959; there are five pleasant photos. of 


this visit. The text is a description of the 
various collections with 
Liverpool’s relations with all parts of the 
world. ‘A separate floor is devoted to the 
history, topography and literature of the 
British Isles, with separate sections for Wales, 
Scotland, Ireland and the Isle of Man. As 
there are probably more Welsh-speaking 
people in the Liverpool area than in any 
Welsh city, Liverpool’s Welsh collection is 
particularly large”’. 


THE LIBRARIANS’ LIBRARY 


Liprary OF Concress. A Guide to the 
Study of the United States of America : 
Representative Books reflecting the 
Development of American Life and 


Thought. Prepared under the direction of 


Roy P. Basler by Donald H. Mugridge 

and Blanche P. McCrum. 1960. xv+ 

1193 pp. 1148 ins. Washington 

Government Printing Office. $7 

The calm judgment in his choice of words 
that a critic, and especially a librarian 
critic, should use is confounded by a few 
this work. It is magnificent ; 
even the Library of Congress, with its 
unequalled bibliographical generosity as 
shown in its successive important lists, can 
never have surpassed this gift to its nation 
and to all who are interested—and who is 
not ?—in the evolution of that extraordinary 
complexity, the United States. The size and 
price of the work are remarkable too. The 
basis of selection of entries has been a book’s 
value as an expression of the life of the U.S. 
and therefore it deals less than exhaustively 
with, for example, some of its most popular 
authors. They are all here, however, each 
category of books being prefaced by valuable 
descriptive notes; naturally, then, the 
arrangement is a class one and within it a 
chronological arrangement is followed ; and 
each author entry is fronted with his dates 
and a brief, or sometimes a fairly long, 
account of his work and its place in literature. 
Phe index, 103 three-column pages, in close 
but clear print, is most satisfying. The main 
catalogue concludes with an appendix of 
selected readings in American studies. 
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The inadequacy of this notice is admitted. 
This is a work we must return to again and 
again ; it will surely find a place amongst 
our much-used reference books. 


THe YEAR’s Work IN MopERN LANGUAGE 
Stupies. Ed. for the Modern Humanities 
Research Association by W. H. Barber, 
v. 22, 1958. 10716 pp. Cambridge 
Univ. Press. £4. 

Now one of our first sources, as a biblio- 
graphical concentration of the current work 
in the linguistics and other aspects of study 
of the Romance, West German, Scandina- 
vian and Slavonic scholars, with a lead-in of 
work on the Mediaeval Latinists. The 
amount of work represented is surprising 
and even the expert must find this work to 
be an excellent refresher and extender of 
his own studies. As for learned and scholarly 
libraries of all countries, it must be indis- 
pensable ; and for general libraries, as 
representing the flower of language culture 
it is highly desirable. 


Mitts (J.) A Modern Outline of Library 
Classification. 1960. vi+196 pp. 84 
x 64 ins. Chapman and Hall. 36s. 

A work of the Ranganathan school 
embodying in coherent order and detail 
which is minute almost to meticulousness the 
substance of the courses Mr. Miles has given 
as lecturer in classification in the Department 
of Librarianship at the North-Western Poly- 
technic, London. Any such publication 
must elucidate and carry further the work 
of standard writers on this subject and by 
many it will be received with gratitude, for 
Mr. Mills thinks logically and writes well 
and competently. A detached criticism or 
even description of the book and its deriva- 
tion would occupy more space than can be 
given to it at present. Its syllabus is the 
usual one of theory, resulting in a summary 
of principles, followed by a study of existing 
schemes and, finally, practice. It will stand 
on the shelf with Palmer and Wells, Fosketh, 
and Vickery, of course following Ran- 
ganathan’s Prolegomena and his more manage- 
able (for the beginner) Elements. We are 
sorry that its famous publishers could not 
have given a work, at the necessarily high 
price they have to charge, a conventional 
typology instead of the monotonous close- 
packed reproduced varityping which, legible 
as it is, we have found somewhat fatiguing 
in this reduced form, 


INsTITUTE OF MunicipAL TREASURERS AND 
Accountants. County Boroughs Lib- 
raries Statistics 1958-59. 1960. 17 pp. 
Oblong 4to. 1 Buckingham Place, S.W.1. 
10s. 

Covers all county boroughs and in 66 
numbered columns “includes general statis- 
tics for each authority and analyses of library 
revenue accounts expressed as amounts per 
1,000 population. Column headings for 
revenue accounts follow the Institute’s stan- 
dard form of accounts”. This is the second 
issue of this return and it is still in the 
nature of an experiment and seems to be the 
result of questionnaires. Some of the costs 
per 1000 books issued vary as much as 
£23 19s. and £105, and in the six largest 
towns they are £49 3s., £63 17s., £66 13s., 
£46 12s., £56 7s., and £46 5s. Such a return 
really tells us nothing. It would be a prac- 
tically useful thing if the two Royal Charter 
bodies, the L.A. and the I.M.T.A., could 
co-operate in the next survey ; there is no 
iron curtain between them, and although 
the I.M.T.A.’s is in a much more limited 
field treated more minutely than the L.A.’s, 
both could benefit. 


LeYLanp (Eric) The Open Air is my Hobby. 
1960. 12+134 pp. Exeter : Wheaton. 
10s. 6d. 

As an old camper, the present writer 
finds this book by Eric Leyland, whose The 
Wider Library is a definite reminder of his 
good work and thinking in the Essex County 
Library service, not only pleasant to eye and 
hand but a really practical handbook for the 
present and aspiring camper, and those 
adjectives cover many of the lads and girls 
of today. It has a good opening, proving as 
we have proved for years, that if you want to 
see the country your means of progress must 
be your legs and feet. ‘“‘It is remarkable 
how much you can see by walking and how 
little through a car window.” So, with 
illustrations and diagrams, Leyland takes us 
through the walking, cycling and even 
rowing camper’s equipment in clothing, 
the proper rucksack that holds most neces- 
saries and how to wear it, those necessaries 
themselves, tents and how to set them up 
securely, cooking, routes and their maps, the 
kinds of trekking, and every ordinary problem 
of the camper and its solution. The author’s 
study for years has been in how to write for 
the young and he displays it here as success- 
fully as usual. 
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WW”. A. Munford, M.B.E., B.Sc. (Econ.), FLA. 
Director-General, National Library for the Blind 
Born Islington, 1911 


Formal Education 

L.C.C. and Middlesex C.C. Schools, 1916- 
1929. 

London School of Economics (University of 
London) (R.S.A. Exhibitioner, evening 
student), 1929-1932. 

Posts held 

Junior Assistant, Hornsey Public Libraries, 
1927-1931. 

Chief Assistant, 
1931-1934. 

Borough Librarian, Dover, 1934-1945. (Food 
Executive Officer and Emergency Feeding 
Organizer, Dover, 1939-1945). 

Borough (later City) Librarian, Cambridge, 
1945-1953 

Librarian and Director-General, National 
Library for the Blind, 1954 to date. y 

Member of L.A. Council, 1946-1955 (Hon. 
Secretary, 1952-1955). 

One of the founders and Hon. Secretary, 
Eastern Branch, 1947-1951. 

Chairman, Executive Committee, East Mid- 
lands Regional Library System, 1947- 
1953): 


Ilford Public Libraries, 


Publications 

Many articles, reviews and bibliographies in 
professional press and elsewhere, 1933 to 
date. 

Editor, Year’s work in librarianship, 1947-1950 

Three thousand books for a public library. 1939. 
Books for basic stock). 

Penny Rate. 1951. 


The Service of Public Libraries. 
(In Books are Essential). 
The University City. 1952 
(In Portrait of Cambridge). 
George Birkbeck and Mechanics Institutes. 
1958 
(In English Libraries 1800-1850). 
William Ewart, M.P.: portrait of a Radical. 1960 


195! 


In preparation 
Edward Edwards ;: portrait of a librarian. 


Altitude 

I am tempted, given this opportunity, to 
begin by saying that our attitude to librarian- 
ship must depend basically on what we think 
our lives are for. Since space here is limited, 
it depends—but much later in the dis- 
cussion—on what we think libraries are for. 
A library justifies itself/—to me—as a point 
in space where recorded human experience 
is stored and made accessible. Experience 
must obviously be interpreted in its widest 
sense ; and most individual libraries, quite 


justifiably, limit both their intake and their 


output. Public libraries and libraries such as 
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Demy 8vo 


In this perceptive and moving biography 
of WILLIAM LIGHT (1786-1839), the 
founder of Adelaide, South Australia, the 
author, in many brilliant flashes and with 
a rare lucidity and elegance of writing, 
throws a beam of real understanding on 
the complex nature of his subject and the 
times in which he lived. 


“A most scholarly and_ readable 
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the N.L.B. have to solve specially interesting 
problems in this context since it is so difficult 
to define generally acceptable terms of 
reference for them. 

Philosophically speaking any corporate 
body justifies itself to the extent that it 
facilitates the provision of good service 
beyond the power or convenience of an 
individual ; but it must also give those who 
devote their time to it the opportunity of 
living good lives. Good ends imply good 
means. Living comprehends livelihood ; 
work and jobs and the rewards for per- 
forming them have human, if little cosmic 
significance. Libraries provide good service 
in particular, I think, because they offer 
their users the possibility of considering 
philosophically significant alternatives. Lib- 
rarians can also live good lives relatively 
easily. 

I am now in my fiftieth year and have 
greatly enjoyed my life so far, even including 
my life as a librarian. The whole thing has 
greatly appealed to my sense of humour 
anyway. 

I look forward to, and hope for, improve- 
ments in the experience (including the 
preparatory education) of librarians—there- 
by improving our ability to serve. Increasing 
interest in our own professional history is 
also important for we may thereby improve 
our professional experience. Librarianship 
is not yet recruiting its fair share of the most 
promising young people, and certainly not 
enough young men. Libraries will have an 
increasingly important part to play, during 
the years ahead, in the struggle of spiritual 
with material ideas. God help us all if we 
are so stupid as to leave the defence of the 
spiritual to the physically weaker sex. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Tue Epiror, 
“THe Liprary Wor LD”’. 
Sir, 

Glancing through the periodicals which 
arrived on my desk last week I was interested, 
and not a little amused, to read two comments 
on my recent letters which appear to have 
upset a number of colleagues. Whereas 
Magliabechi, writing in the ‘Bookseller’, 
apparently believes there is no shortage of 
librarians “ready to rush into print’ and 
endorses my original opinion with the state- 
ment, “the range of topics which can be 
turned into highly appealing articles is 
somewhat restricted”, your editorial com- 
ments reiterate the contrary point of view. 
At the same time you pay me the compliment 
of an editorial mention, albeit a dubious one 
as I appear from your remarks to be unaware 
of librarianship’s honourable past and poten- 
tially great future. Lest some eager under- 
graduate doing research for his degree in 
librarianship fifty years from now should 
read your column and cite me as a devia- 
tionist who had no faith in his profession, I 
would like to add a postscript to my previous 
letters on this subject. 

It is unfortunate that only one sentence 
from my first letter has been seized upon. 
‘There is not much to write about’’ told only 
half the story and I attempted to explain 
later in my letter that although many words 
are spoken about vital matters they seldom 
find their way into print. With a few 
honourable exceptions librarians are curious- 
ly silent when it comes to writing about 
fundamentals and dwell instead upon routine 
‘textbook’ material. If anyone doubts this let 
him blow the dust from the rows of bound 
professional periodicals and look inside. The 
contents will be strangely familiar, and one 
wonders whether there is any connection 
between so much inconsequential minutiz 
and our present day sub-standard salaries 
and status. 

In another part of your editorial you state 
that “‘libraries are universally recognised, 
verbally at least, as an integral part of every 


18th July, 1960. 


institution of the community .” (My 
italics). Precisely ! 

Yours faithfully, 
Central Library, Pau. SyKEs. 
Peterborough. City Librarian. 
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Over the years a succession of Editors have occasionally been told what 


they can do with THE LIBRARY WORLD. 


Do you know what you should do with it? 
D. E. DAVINSON’S book PERIODICALS— 


A Manual of Practice for Librarians, will tell you, for it contains a 
detailed account of all aspects of periodical librarianship, both actual 
and ideal, and we are confident that it will rapidly become indispensable 


in all libraries. 
PERIODICALS 
A MANUAL OF PRACTICE FOR LIBRARIANS 
by 
D. E. DAVINSON 
will be published on SEPTEMBER 23rd at 25s. net 
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